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The Stepping-Stone 


A Gregg Writer, After Forty, Finds Shorthand the Entering Wedge to 
Free-Lance Journalism 


By Acrrep H. Ho_pen 


Forest Hill, Tennessee 


SE shorthand as a_ stepping-stone! 
[ | That’s what Prof. Moore of the Mem- 

phis Business College used to try to 
impress on members of his shorthand class 
when I was a student there twenty-four years 
ago. 

And how I stepped! I did not step, however, 
along the path intended by Prof. Moore, but 
from job to job, town to town, and state to 
state. 

I had always envied telegraph operators and 
journeymen printers, those peregrinators who 
wandered over the face of the land and who 
seemed to be able to get a job anywhere at any 
time. In shorthand, an art that has as far back 
as I can remember held some peculiar fascina- 
tion for me, I recognized a tool by which I 
might be able to emulate their wanderings and 
satisfy the spirit of wanderlust which then 
possessed me. 


On My Way 


At seventeen I quit school, took a three 
months’ course in shorthand and typewriting, 
and obtained my first job in a hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer’s office. Within a year or 
two I developed confidence in my ability to 
hold down a stenographic job anywhere, and 
started on my rambles. I worked in cities, in 
country towns, on plantations, and in lumber 
camps in the swamps of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. I became an efficient stenog- 
rapher, but did not absorb many of the details 
of any particular line of business, as my one 
ambition was to see as much of the country 
as possible. 

In 1917 I stepped into the army, intending 


at the time to abandon my stenographic career, 
but one morning after an all-night session 
with a coal shovel, unloading a car of coal at 
the aviation camp where I was stationed, | 
beat about forty other stenographers to the 
Engineer's Office whence had come a call for 
a “detail” of one stenographer. 

After the war it almost became an interna- 
tional matter of “stepping” until my wife re- 
fused to accompany me to Panama. I had 
been appointed by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission to a stenographic job on the Isthmus, 
but she induced me to stay in one city for 
several years, where I held down some of the 
most strenuous stenographic jobs I had yet 
tackled; long hours of nothing but dictation 
and transcription. 


Two Years Out 


About six years ago an old physical disabil- 
ity became aggravated, and I was forced to 
retire to a Government sanatorium for about 
two years. The activity of my disability was 
arrested, but since then I have found that too 
close confinement and hard work is not con- 
ducive to my best possible state of health, so | 
have worked only intermittently. 

During my enforced idleness I have had 
plenty of time to read. Several months ago in 
a public library I ran across several books on 
various branches of journalism. They were 
extremely interesting, and I read everything 
I could find on the business of writing, includ- 
ing several writer’s magazines. I would read 
and dream about writing, but somehow didn't 
seem to be able to make a start by heeding the 
oft-read advice “learn to write by writing.” 
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In the first place, what was there for me to 
write about, and what chance to accomplish 
anything was there for a man whose knowl- 
edge of English grammar did not extend far 
beyond knowing the difference between a noun 
and a verb? 

Finally, however, I found a subject and de- 
termined to tackle it. 


The New Venture 


There was a strapping young fellow in my 
neighborhood who had started out lifting daily 
a 35-pound bull calf, and he continued this 
daily exercise until the bull weighed more 
than 800 pounds. He told me how he had got- 
ten the idea from reading in school a story 
about Milo of Crotona, a Greek athlete who 
lived about the year 600 B.C. Milo used to 
entertain the audiences at the ancient Olympic 
games with his feats of strength, one of which 
was to carry a full-grown live ox on his 
shoulders around the arena. 

I snapped a picture of the young man lift- 
ing the bull, jotted down in shorthand what 
he told me, and wrote a 1,200-word account 
of it. I sent it to several Sunday newspapers, 
and to my utter astonishment it was published 
and paid for by the Atlanta Journal of At- 
lanta, Ga. and the Sunday Telegram and 
Press Herald of Portland, Me. 


“Story” Hunting 


Encouraged by my success, I looked about 
for other subjects. 

Near my home there is an old Presbyterian 
church. It has been beaten and buffeted by 
the storms of nearly a century, but services 
are still held there every Sunday. During the 
Civil War it had been used as a stable by the 
Federal forces. Subsequent to that the church 
had been saved from destruction by Federal 
soldiers by its pastor, a man who lived to 
preach there for fifty-three years after the 
strife was over. I found out many other in- 
teresting things about that church, and in the 
course of interviews with old members I 
learned that there were several more old 
churches in the county with histories equally 
as interesting; in fact, there were eight of 
them. 

Armed with a camera I visited those eight 
churches, snapped a picture of each and inter- 
viewed a good many people for what I had 
decided would be a series of articles on “Old 
Country Churches of Shelby County.” 

I wrote four of my series and sent them to 
the Memphis Evening Appeal. Two or three 
weeks elapsed, and I had begun to think my 
efforts had been wasted, but one Saturday I 
opened the evening paper and there, on the 
Church Page, was my first story, with an 
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editor’s note that it was the first of a series. 
In the mail next morning was a check. | 
completed the series and rushed it in. 


Digging Up More “Copy” 


While getting the church stories I had found 
three or four other stories that I thought 
would be of local interest. I had interviewed 
several people and still had my shorthand 
notes and photographs which I had made. 
One of the photographs was of the remains 
of an early type of street car—probably one 
of the very first ever to clang its way up and 
down Main Street in Memphis—which had 
been hauled on a log wagon to a farm where 
for several years it had served as the home 
of an eccentric Englishman who came to this 
part of the country after his discharge as a 
captain of the Confederate army. People of 
the neighborhood had given me many details 
of the eccentricities of the captain. 

Another story I unearthed was about an 
old “root and herb” doctor of years gone by 
who had been a familiar sight all over the 
county. 

About twenty miles east of Memphis near 
my home is an old house which was owned 
and occupied by my great-grandfather in 
Civil War days, where Gen. U. S. Grant 
stopped for a drink of water one day as he 
was on his way to Memphis after the battle 
of Shiloh at Corinth, Miss. He was invited 
to stay to dinner, and while seated at the 
table a band of guerrillas stealthily approached 
the rear of the house and nearly ended Gen. 
Grant’s war career, which would also have 
deprived him of the opportunity to become 
President. As the guerrillas entered the back 
door my great-grandfather detained them long 
enough for Gen. Grant to rush through the 
front door, leap to his horse and escape. 
When Gen. Grant was elected President he 
appointed my great-grandfather postmaster at 
Memphis. 

All of those stories were used by the Eve- 
ning Appeal. I thought the Grant story might 
have general interest on the anniversary of 
the former President’s birthday, and sent it to 
several papers. It was published in the Nash- 
ville Banner and the Arkansas Democrat 
(Little Rock). A picture of the house, with 
the story condensed to about a hundred words, 
was syndicated by the Central Press Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Then there was the story of Walter Malone, 
who started life as a farm boy in Mississippi, 
and later came to Memphis, where he became 
a judge, newspaper editor, and poet. He was 
the author of the epic poem “Hernando De 
Soto” and achieved international fame by writ- 
ing in thirty minutes one day a little poem 
which he entitled “Opportunity,” and which 

(Continued on page 117) 
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(Concluded from page 114) has been called the 
most popular poem ever penned by an Ameri- 
can author. Walter Malone’s brother, now 
the only living member of the family, lives 
not far from my home, and told me all about 
it. That story has recently been used as a 
full-page feature in the magazine section of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


And All Through Shorthand 


Nearly everything that I have written so 
far has been of the fact-article, interview, or 
narrational-reporting type, and if it had not 
been for shorthand I probably never would 
have made the effort. I would take down ex- 


actly what people told me. Then, with those 
shorthand notes as the basis I would write in 
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shorthand a few preliminary paragraphs lead- 
ing up to the story, then copy the interviews, 
doing a little editing if necessary, and wind up 
with a few closing remarks. Then, as I tran- 
scribed I would revise a little here and there. 

And so, much to my surprise, I find that I 
can, through shorthand, sit down at my type- 
writer occasionally and “dash off” at the rate 
of a word or two a minute, more or less, a 
“piece” for the paper that not only gives me 
that practice absolutely necessary for all lit- 
erary aspirants, who must “learn to write by 
writing,” but helps me to pass pleasantly long 
hours that might otherwise be burdensome, 
and brings a small financial reward as well. 
Also, in a way that neither my old shorthand 
teacher nor I could foresee, I am now using 
shorthand as a “stepping-stone.” 
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Time? You’ve All There Is! 


By CHar.es Sret 
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Some Questions About the Calendar 
By M. N. Strives 


O you ever reflect upon how much time 

you spend consulting the calendar? Do 

you ever consider that rarely a day 
passes during which you do not have to find 
the answer either for yourself or your em- 
ployer to such questions as: 

Does a week from Tuesday fall on the 24th 
or the 25th? 

Will the 12th be Wednesday or Thursday? 

The directors meeting—the last Wednes- 
day in each month—what date is it this month? 
Are there five Wednesdays or four in this 
month ? 

What is the day of the week for closing the 
books this month? The thirty-first is Sunday 
is it not, or it is Monday? 

Smith returns from the West on the 2nd— 
what day of the week is that? 

That Chicago trip—I have to leave Mon- 
day for ten days—on what date do I get 
back? 

Maybe your employer stops his work to 
fumble his calendar pad to get the answer, 
but more likely he pauses to ask you, and you 
stop your work to consult your calendar pad. 
As to your own affairs, your household opera- 
tion and social engagements, there are few of 
them that you can regulate without pausing 
first to consult a printed calendar. 


Our Complicated Calendar 


You have to put up with this “time out” 
Yor conferences with calendar tables because 
the calendar is so complicated, its method of 
identifying days and mark- 
ing the passage of groups of 
days—the weeks and months 


EVERY MONTH FOUR WEEKS 


takes twenty-eight years to complete? A 
messy way to reckon time, is it not, when 
you come to think of it? 

And you are just one of hundreds of mil 
lions of individuals who in order to carry on 
their affairs, home, social, and business, must 
pause every now and then to perform the task 
of orienting himself to these incessant changes 
How much time do you think is taken out of 
the world’s work each day by the whole mass 
of the population in ascertaining from printed 
calendars the date of a certain day of the 
week or the day of the week of a certain 


date? In the aggregate it must be equivalent 
each day to several hundred years. How 
much easier it would be, how much time it 


that 
remember 


would save, if had a calendar we 
could remember, as easily as 
that twelve inches make a foot and three feet 


make a yard. 


we 
we 


Creates Accounting Difficulties 


Again, have you ever heard your employer 
mumbling over a monthly profit and loss ac 
count, or a monthly sales report, or a monthly 
factory production statement and = saying 
something like this: 

“Cannot tell for sure whether this is better 
or worse than the month previous, and as for 
the same month a vear ago, cannot tell for 
sure, either. I find that this same month last 
year had five Sundays and five Saturdays in 
it. That makes 7% days out, while this year 
it has four Sundays and four Saturdays, six 
days out. Then, in the pre- 
vious month this year there 
were five Sundays and four 






































—so variable, that no human ‘SUN |MON) TUE |WED)| THU | FRI SAT} Saturdays, 5% days out. How 
mind other than that of a 1/2/3 5) 6/7 can I compare these months 
prodigy can remember it. i 8| 9/10 12/13) 14 without guessing ?” 

The months, as you know, 15| 161171181 19| 20| 21 Very few of us reflect 
are unequal in length, some "32123 | 241 25| 261 27 28 | upon the total time, energy, 
of 31, some of 30 days, and 7 miscalculation and expense 


February with 28 days and 
sometimes 29. With the ex- 
ception of February, they do not contain a whole 
number of weeks, and in each succeeding 
month, excepting the first 28 days of March, 
the days of the weeks change to different 
dates. Furthermore, the days of the week of 
corresponding months change to different 
dates each year. 

Do you know that because of this lack of 
uniformity in the months and lack of fixity for 
the days of the week, we have no less than 
fourteen different patterns of the calendar 
year and twenty-eight different patterns of 
the months and that the cycle of variations 


The Simplified Plan 





which our calendar exacts 
from us, because of our habit, 
in most cases, of regarding it virtually as a 
part of the order of nature, like the variations 
in the weather—something that cannot be 
helped. We endure our troubles with it with- 
out reflecting that its defects are due to hu- 
man failing, to the caprice, ignorance, and 
lack of plan of very ancient peoples 


4n Inheritance from the Caesars 
How many are aware that the inconsisten- 


cies in the lengths of the months are due 
chiefly to the fancy of two autocrats, Julius 
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and Augustus Caesar, Roman emperors of 
two thousand years ago, when they combined 
the old Roman moon calendar with the 
Egyptian sun calendar, and juggled the days 
of the months about to suit a superstition that 
odd numbers are lucky. That is why we have 
31 days in July (Julius’ month) and 31 days 
in August (Augustus’ month). 

How many are aware that the seven days 
of the week were never designed to be a part 
of the calendar at all, but gradually crept into 
it through usage back in the second and third 
centuries? But so accustomed has our civili- 
zation become to this bizarre method of 
measuring time, with its 28-year cycle of 
changes, that it is hard for many people to 
realize that if we wish to we can correct it 
and establish a calendar of unchanging pat- 
tern, with every month alike and containing 
an even number of weeks—so simple that we 
can remember it. 

How can this be done? 


Thirteen-Month Year Proposed 200 Years Ago 


Nearly two centuries ago a man living in 
Maryland, whose name we do not know 
surely, but who wrote under the curious 
pseudonym of “Hirossa-ap-Iccum,” published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of London, a 
proposal to establish a fixed, perpetual calen- 
dar with equal months. 

“How confusedly,” wrote this colonial 
American of the eighteenth century, “is the 
year divided into twelve Kalendar months, 
some consisting of 30, some of 31, and Febru- 
ary of 28 and sometimes 29 days! 

“How preposterously do the days of the 
week vary in different months of the same 
year, and again in the same months of differ- 
ent years.” 


How the Days Would Fall 


“Hirossa-ap-Iccum” urged the simplicity of 
a calendar dividing the year into 13 months 
of 28 days, four weeks each, and explained 
how the days of the week could be fixed al- 
ways to the same four recurring dates in each 
month, merely by giving a non-week-day name 
to the 365th day of the year. He proposed 
that Christmas be celebrated on this last day 
of the year, with the day-name of Christmas, 
instead of Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, etc., as 
the case might be. In this way the one day in 
each year in excess of 52 weeks would stand 
by itself, and every year and every month 
would always begin on the same day of the 
week. Similarly, every four years, leap day 
would be called “Leap Day” and placed after 
Christmas. The new month, he suggested, 
should be called “Georgy” in honor of the then 
(1745) King of England, George II, and be 
the last month of the year. In this way all 
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the months would be the same, and when you 
had one month in your memory, you would 
have them all. 


Calendar Reform Made Life Work 
by Cotsworth 


Little attention was paid to the proposal of 
this practical-minded American of Maryland, 
the first of the kind that had ever been made 
as far as historical records reveal. Subse- 
quently, other individuals from time to time 
gained passing attention by advocating the 
13-equal-months principle of calendar reform, 
but it was not until this twentieth century 
that the idea of taking international action 
really to improve the calendar began to be 
taken seriously by business, scientific, and 
educational leaders and by governments. This 
was, in a large measure, due to the efforts of 
one man, an English-born Canadian, Moses B. 
Cotsworth, who organized the International 
Fixed Calendar League and who has devoted 
forty years of his life to this one object, the 
establishment of a fixed calendar of thirteen 
equal months of four weeks, twenty-eight 
days each, and who at the age of 73 still 
works unceasingly for this cause. There is 
scarcely a country in the world which he has 
not visited in his task of spreading informa- 
tion on the benefits which would be conferred 
on humanity by simplifying the calendar in 
this manner. 

Mr. Cotsworth’s plan is an improvement on 
that of the man in Maryland. It does not 
change the position of Christmas and puts the 
additional month in a more suitable position. 
The last day of the year is given the name of 
“Year Day,” and dated December 29. The 
extra month is placed in the middle of the 
year, between June and July, and given the 
name “Sol,” the solstice month. The quadren- 
nial leap day is given the name “Leap Day” 
and dated June 29. 


Proposal Gains Attention 


The reason that Mr. Cotsworth’s proposal 
won serious attention, while that of the eight- 
eenth century advocate did not, is that social 
and economic conditions in this twentieth 
century are vastly different. After “Hirossa- 
ap-Iccum” posted his essay from Baltimore to 
the Gentleman's Magazine in London, it may 
have been two months en route. The steam en- 
gine had not been invented and the steam 
vessel was not to come until the nineteenth 
century. Economic life was simple. Agricul- 
ture was the dominant occupation. Interna- 
tional intercourse was on a small scale. Indi- 
vidual life was less ordered and less dependent 
upon calendar appointments. The calendar’s 
chief utility was that it accurately marked the 
seasons for the benefit of the farmer, showing 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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the fixed dates for the equinoxes and solstices. 
As units of time, the month and week were 
far less important than the seasons. The com- 
plex and swift-moving “Scientific Age,” “In- 
dustrial” or “Machine Age,” as we variously 
call our present time, had not arrived. Like 
many other “visionaries,” the Marylander was 
far in advance of his day. 

Now, under the pressure of vastly changed 
conditions, intimately affecting every individ- 
ual, the month and the week have become 
the paramount units of the calendar. The com- 
mercial and industrial agencies of our new 
civilization require much shorter periods than 
the seasons by which to measure and compare 
the results of their activities and thereby con 
trol them, as do the scientific agencies for 
analyzing data. Perforce, they must use the 
month and week, because these are the only 
short units which the calendar provides. They 
cannot wait for seasons and quarters of the 
year to elapse. This being so, the fact that 
the months are not equal and the weeks can 
neither symmetrically nor permanently be fit- 
ted into them, calls loudly for the reform of 
the one and the adjustment of the other. 


Will Change Be Made in 1939? 


So Mr. Cotsworth was listened to, and he 
gained many active supporters, especially in 
the business world. At length, the proposal 
to improve the calendar was taken up by the 
International Chamber of Commerce and then 
by the League of Nations, with the result that 
in 1931 an international conference was held 
at Geneva to consider the question. Mean- 
while, scores of other plans of reform had been 
submitted. They were boiled down to two, the 
complete 13-equal-months plan and a partial 
revision known as the equalized-quarters plan. 
This conference did not take conclusive action, 
but prepared the ground for another confer- 
ence by submitting to the governments a “Sur- 
vey” of the question. The second, and it is 
hoped final, conference is expected to be held 
in 1935 with a view to putting the simplified 
calendar into effect in 1939, which begins on 
Sunday and is the next most convenient year 
for introducing the change. 

In the meantime, it is interesting to note 
how calendar simplification has actually been 
put into practice in the business world without 
waiting for the action of governments. It has 
been ascertained that nearly five hundred large 
businesses in this country and hundreds more 
in other countries have within recent years 
adopted their own months of four weeks each, 
13 to a year, which they use for accounting 
and management purposes. Which reminds us 
that “Calendarium,” the Latin word from 
which “Calendar” is derived, means “account 
book.” 
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And that is what our calendar is (such as it 
is), a system of accounting for all our affairs. 
Is it not time for us to adopt a “Calendarium” 
fitting the intelligence and requirements of the 
age in which we live? 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 






Six Shorthand Speed Secrets 


I The -nt, 


2. The -mt, 


nd blend 


-md blend 


The jent-d, pent-d biend 


4. The def-v, -tive blend 


5 The ten-den blend 


6. The tem-dem blend 


HE speedy shorthand writer gets around 
the corners fast. Here are some short- 


from the 


hand “corners” that result 


joining of straight lines: 


t 4 - 
° tn 4 
ant 
nd - 4 
d-n 
mt - ” 4 — 
t-m 
a ea 
me d-m 


Rounding Corners Makes for Speed 


The natural tendency of the hand, when writ- 
ing these blunt-angle joinings rapidly, is to blend 
them into facile upward curves. This natural 
tendency to round off the corners is utilized 
in Gregg Shorthand to the fullest extent. One 
of the first illustrations of this blending prin- 
ciple is found in Chapter II, Par. 39, in which 
the student is told to round the angle in writ- 
ing the combinations fr and ff in such words 
as free and flat. 

The following examples illustrate the out- 





lines of the speedy writer who rounds the 
angles in writing certain common words and 


phrases : 


some, form-from, much, subject, such, public-publish 
in-which-the, at-which-the, will-not-be, ought-to-have 
to-favor, in-a-few-days, we-can-be, up-to-date, I1-must 
be, I-would-have, we-would-have-been, he-should-have 
been-able, might-have-been 


Drills on Brief-Form Blends 


The following interesting and helpful series 
of drills on consonant combinations, including 
all the brief forms that contain blends, has 
been prepared to aid you in increasing the 
fluency of your writing. The results of a few 
moments’ practice on these drills, using your 
mind as well as your hand, will surprise you 
the next time you take dictation. 
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Comparative Blackboard Summary 


BEGINNING OR END or A Worp 


With STRAIGHT LINES—reverse 
a / a A 
a4 _— / astentile® Cal 


Adding S 


Pict tt DL 





With CURVES—retain R 


“7 @ ——— Q_~ —_ 


ae = a _ a "af J 


Adding S 


te G eG 


Miupp.e or A Worp—I 


DOWNSTROKES + T, D, N, M 
—reverse 


ce C4¢- ¢ 
LEK-EY 





DOWNSTROKES + OTHERS 
—retain R 


/c —. 2 
iis, 


Miupp.e or A Worp—II 


HORIZONTALS -+- T, D, 
—reverse 


— ag Wd 
a, a A 





HORIZONTALS + OTHERS 
—retain R 
ge - Cy, ie 
CG 7 — e—/ Fa a 


« 


Ser AT BEGINNING 


SER + STRAIGHT LINES 
—reverse SE 


C ee ETS ein 
> Pz, 
6 abe”? 


Ce 
/ 





SER + CURVES—omit R 
(normal SE) 


Z, hied a. 
| ast ok bis 4p 


Atso CoMPARE 


~ Ee 


SE 


Sgt de eer 
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Par. 19—kr, gl 


I~ or ~~ 


OOI9#R i 


a 


accord, across, car-correct, correspond-correspondence, 
course, credit, girl-glad 


Par. 21—rk (rg) 


Fel C—~ a yl 


4 7? wer 
direct, progress, record, require, work 


Pars. 26, 27—det, men 


os 


date-did, determine, morning, woman 


— ——— , 2 


Par. 37—pr, pl 


appear, approximate, employ, explain, express, im- 
prove-improvement, opportunity, perfect-proof, per 
son-personal, please, pleasure, prepare, present-presence 
previous, probable, problem, purchase, purpose, re- 
port, spirit. 


Par. 38—br, bi 


CC ¢ "i 


bill, bring, problem, oblige 


Par. 39—fr, fl (vl) 
eee 2 a 


floor-flour, friend-friendly, envelope-nevertheless, value. 


Par. 52—ses 


© te Mesa 4 


necessary, says-system, Messrs. 
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Miscellaneous 


4 oe ro 


4 


) 


company-keep, copy, confidence-confident, cover, gov- 
ern-government, this, above, before 


Par. 133—nt-nd 


/ ¥ . } A 
© bee De S pe ie 
j 
- a ~~ 


and-end, entire, hundred, individual info, 


until, want, went 


industry, 


Par. 140—def, gent 


ae ot Pa 


definite, differ-difference-different, dificult, gentlemen 


Par. 154—ten-den, tem-dem 


/ ais 
{ / 
attention, between, stand, time, tomorrow, Dear Mr., 
Dear Mrs., Dear Miss 
Most-Used Phrase Blends 
a. 
- i <) 
= 4 x v / 
ff ( ? 2 
2 d 
o Pee 
4 se oO / 
- DA 
o* 


ila ¢ 


4? 4 


rs 
A 7 


and-the, to-make, have-been, can-be, and-that, at-once, 
to-me, to-know, we-do-not, we-want, to-mect, it-is-not, 
we-have-been, I-want, to-my, at-any-time, I-do-not, at- 
the-same-time, it-may-be, was-not, we-have-done, at- 
all-times, hand-in-hand, early-attention 


Method of Expressing R 


In Chapter III, Pars. 71 to 74, you learned 
a speedy method of expressing r when it fol- 
lows a circle or a loop. In those paragraphs 
the application of this simple method was 
limited to words in which the ar or er, as the 


a a ee er 
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case might be, occurred before and after 
straight strokes and between straight strokes 
in the same direction. In Chapter VII, Unit 
20, this method is extended to include other 
combinations of strokes. The accompanying 
chart makes these additional combinations 
clear (see page 124). 

As you practice this principle, always keep 
in mind two important points: first, that you 
are learning a method of expressing ar and er; 
not ra and re (the r comes after the vowel in 
every case) ; second, that in all words in which 
the circle or loop is written with left-motion 
to express r, a straight-line consonant must 
either precede or follow the ar and er. If a 
curve both precedes and follows these combi- 
nations, the r is written in the normal manner. 
The chart shows this point clearly. 


The “Abbreviating” Instinct 


The Abbreviating Principle is a powerful 
device in the hands of the shorthand writer. 
Its possibilities for increasing shorthand speed 
are limited only by one’s knowledge of long 
words. The stenographer who knows the 
meaning and use of a large number of long 
words can apply this principle more broadly 
than the stenographer whose vocabulary is 
limited to the shorter and more common words. 
All of us, however, have what one writer has 
termed the “abbreviating” instinct. 

“Mankind,” says he, “has always been ad- 
dicted to shortcuts, given to striving to save 
time and labor. 

“It took the word omnibus and reduced it 
to bus. It curtailed cabriolet and left us with 
the irreducible syllable cab. It refused to tol- 
erate taximeter-cab and insisted on saying 
taxi. Even automobile was too long for it, 
and it substituted auto. Pianoforte it deprived 
of its final syllable, giving us the familiar 
piano. It dethroned bicycle in favor of bike.” 

And, when the business man speaks of a 
memorandum as a memo, he is following a suc- 
cession of well-established precedents. 


A Poetical Illustration 


The beauty, practicability, and power of the 
abbreviating principle is graphically shown in 
a poem by Mr. Harry Graham, which appeared 
in the Century Magazine several years ago, 
just after President Theodore Roosevelt had 
issued his famous order in regard to spelling 
reform. We quote four of the twelve stanzas: 


I grudge the time my fellows waste 
Completing words that are so comm: 

Wherever peop: of cult: and taste 
Habitually predom: 

*Twould surely tend to simpli: life 

Could they but be curtailed a trif: 
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For is not “Brey: the soul of Wit”? 
(Inscribe this mott: upon your badge) 
The sense will never suff: a bit, 
If left to the imag: 
Since any pers: can see what's meant 
By words so simp: as “husb:” or “gent:” 


When at some meal (at din: for inst:) 
You hand your unc: an empty plate 

Or ask your aunt (that charming spinst:) 
To pass you the potat:, 

They have too much sagac:, I trust, 

To give you sug: or pepp: or must 


Gent: Reader, if to me you'll list: 
And not be irritab: or peev:, 
You'll find it of tremend: assist: 
This habit of abbrev:, 
Which grows like some infect: disease, 


Like chron: paral: or German meas: 


We do not know whether Mr. Graham is a 
writer of shorthand or not, but he has as 
suredly grasped the genius of the Abbreviating 
Principle. There is not an abbreviated word in 
his poem that is not instantly recognizable. 


Deliberation Kills Speed 


As our closing thought we give you this 
speed pointer taken from “Gregg Speed 
Building” : 

“Keep on writing! ‘He who hesitates is 
lost.’ Do not stop to consider the correctness 
of the form of a word when taking dictation; 
get it down somehow. Before or after dicta- 
tion, take all the time necessary to master cor- 
rect outlines and to increase your vocabulary, 
but when the dictator starts, write and keep 
on writing!” 

Our purpose in giving you this speed 
pointer now is to keep you from forming the 
habit of deliberation when taking dictation. As 
the student gets further along in his study of 
theory, the words set for him to master be- 
come longer and somewhat more difficult to 
write. The temptation to stop and think how 
a new word should be written grows upon him 
during the dictation period. He is trying to 
meet a high standard of accuracy in the appli- 
cation of such theory principles as the Abbre 
viating Principle. He needs to keep this speed 
pointer always in mind to prevent acquiring 
that fatal habit of hesitation. 


When in Doubt, Write It Out 


As you meet long and difficult words for the 
first time, do not feel that they must all be 
mastered immediately. When in doubt, write 
them out in full. Master them a few at a time, 
using them often in dictation material. Thus 
you will gradually build up your shorthand 
vocabulary to the point where a new difficult 
word will have no terror at all for you. 
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On Chapters Seven to Nine 
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Easy Letters—Il 


On Chapters Seven to Nine 
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Y the cour- 
tesy of Dr. 
Blauert of 


Dresden we are 
able to reproduce 
here a picture of 
the fine monument 
to Gabelsberger re- 
cently unveiled in 
the small German 
city of Grassdhrs- 
dorf. The monu- 
ment consists of a 
large stone pedestal 
with a_ bronze 
plaque showing the 
profile of the great 
Bavarian shorthand 
inventor. In letters 
of gold underneath 
the plaque appear 
the words (in Ger- 
man) “Gabelsber- 
ger, pioneer of Ger- 
man shorthand.” 

‘You may remem- 
ber that we repro- 
duced here last 
year a_ snapshot, 
taken by your edi- 
tor, of the life-size 
bronze statue of 
Gabelsberger in 
Munich. This statue is erected in Gabelsber- 
ger’s home city, the capital of his own coun- 
try, Bavaria. The new memorial is erected in 
Saxony, which was formerly a separate king- 
dom. 


—Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, Dresden 


o 


HE history of the Eisteddfod runs back to 

the twelfth century or thereabouts—before 
my time, anyway. An Eisteddfod used to be 
devoted only to musical and poetical contests. 
Now we have news of an Eisteddfod held re- 
cently in Guernsey (famed for its cows) 
where shorthand was given a place between 
music and poetry. We swell with pride at 








SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
—— — 






the very thought of 
it. We swell still 
further with pride 
when we read that 
writers of our own 
system of shorthand 
carried off some of 
the honors of this 
momentous event 
Happy the land 
that can mingle art 
and utility in so fe- 
licitous a fashion. 


- The Gregg Mag 
azine, London, Eng- 


land 
r 


FTER fifteen 

years of ef- 
fort and _ success 
l’'Académie Dactyl- 
ographique de 
France (The Type- 
writing Academy 
of France) stops to 
“point with pride” 
at the work done. 
The Academy has 
invented and spon- 


Saxony Erects Monument to Gabelsberger sored a distinctive 


form of typewriting 
contest a little different from anything we 
have ever had in this country. 

In reviewing the history of typewriting con- 
tests in France, the first typewriting contest 
ever to be held there is mentioned as occurring 
in Paris on April 28, 1889. The first cham- 
pionship contest in France was held in Paris 
on January 27, 1907, and the champion won 
with a net rate of 52% words a minute. It is 
interesting to compare this with our own first 
regularly organized American  typewriting 
championship in 1906, won by Rose L. Fritz 
with 82 words a minute net. 

In the typewriting contest of 1917, held in 
Paris, a speed of 57.7 words a minute was 
reached by the winner. While this does not 
compare so favorably with the speed of 143 
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words a minute made by Margaret B. Owen in 
the American contests of that same year, it 
must be remembered that hostile armies were 
within a half-day’s journey of Paris when the 
contest was held, that Big Bertha was drop- 
ping a shell into the city now and then. Per- 
haps even Miss Owen wouldn't have piled up 
quite so high a score under the same circum- 
stances. 

The Academy, feeling that something should 
be done to develop the winners of the French 
typewriting contests, who were shut out from 
further competition after having won, organized 
a series of contests limited to those champions 
or to others with a proven speed of 60 words a 
minute or more. Borrowing a musical expres- 
sion, they christened theirs the “Contest of 
Virtuosi.” 

The first of these contests, held in Limoges 
in 1918, brought out only one virtuoso, or ace. 
Six of these contests have been held, with a 
total of exactly twenty French typists entitled 
to be known as virtuosi or aces. The highest 
record so far made is 86% words a minute. It 
is only fair, however, to call attention to the 
handicap under which the French must work. 
Not only are the words longer—and the French 
do not figure their typing results by strokes as 
we do, so the length of the words has an influ- 
ence on the result—but the numerous accents 
make rapid typing difficult. They not only take 
time to write but they destroy the rhythm of 
writing. 

L’Académie Dactylographique de France has 
undoubtedly rendered real service to the typists 
of France through these Virtuoso contests. 


—Le Dactylographe Frangais, Privas, Ardéche, 
France— 


° 


HE shorthand notes of Lothar Bucher of 

Berlin, secretary to Bismarck, have just 
been transcribed. When he died Herr Bucher 
left behind him eight notebooks containing the 
thoughts and memories of the Iron Chancellor. 
The transcription of the notes required more 
than ten months and the typewritten transcript 
fills 900 pages. The book will soon be pub- 
lished and will be one more of the literary and 
historic landmarks saved through shorthand, 
one more link in the chain containing the ora- 
tions of Cicero, the novels of Dostoiewsky, and 
the plays of George Bernard Shaw. 


—La Revue Sténographique Belge, Brussels, 
Belgium— 


o 


RECENT issue of that famous Paris 
newspaper Le Matin carries the report of 
a peculiar lawsuit. It seems that the employer 
began to dictate to his charming young secre- 
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tary a love letter addressed to his fiancée. She 
indignantly refused even to finish the letter. 
He promptly discharged her. She countered by 
a demand for salary in lieu of notice of dis- 
charge. 

When the matter came to court it was de- 
cided for the stenographer on the ground that 
the girl was not required to act as an auxiliary 
of Cupid. The employer appealed the case and 
the higher court decided in his favor, ruling 
that the stenographer must write any lawful 
correspondence dictated by the employer. As 
the love letter in question was addressed to his 
fiancée and thus clearly within the ruling of 
the court, the employer was altogether justi- 
fied in his peremptory dismissal. 


—Le Matin, Paris, France— 


. 


F recent years we have been celebrating 

all kinds of centenaries and tercentenaries, 
centennials and sesquicentennials. It is about 
time to give shorthand a share. France is mak- 
ing a beginning by a nationwide celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Emile Duployé, who first saw the light Sep- 
tember 15, 1833, at Notre-Dame-de-Liesse, 
Aisne, France. 

The Abbé Duployé is great not only be- 
cause he invented one of the world’s leading 
shorthand systems, but still more because he 
had the vision to see that shorthand should be 
a personal writing instrument, and the courage 
to attempt to make it such. The magnitude of 
the tribute paid to his memory in this cen- 
tennial year is the best indication of his 
success. 

As we have had occasion to say before in 
these pages, whom the European delights to 
honor he names streets after. Streets named 
after Emile Duployé in Paris, Toulon, Dinard, 
and Issy-les-Moulineaux have long testified to 
the regard in which the name is held in those 
cities. Now in honor of the centenary other 
cities are naming streets after the great French 
shorthand author. Bordeaux and Toulouse, for 
instance, in France are each to have a Rue 
Emile-Duployé named during this centenary 
year. In Schaerbeck, a suburb of Brussels in 
Belgium, one of the public squares is named 
the Place Emile-Duployé. 

We join in celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of this great shorthand inventor. Even 
though we are not Duployans we are shorthand 
writers, and that suffices to enlist our interest 
in the centenary, just as it will also suffice to 
enlist our interest in the centenary next year 
of the first publication of the great German 
system of Gabelsberger and the centenary in 
1935 of the birth of the Austrian shorthand in- 
ventor Karl Faulmann—but those are other 
stories ! 
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Business Correspondence 


From “The Automotive Industry,” by Dora H. Pitts 


Typical Letters from Vol. 1 of the Gregg Vocational Dictation Series 
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+MapamMe BO-PEEP 


i, OF THE RANCHES 
f From” WHIRLIGIGS” by 0. HENRY 


Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers 
(Copyright, 1902, by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc.) 












(Concluded from the October issue) 
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. é 
¢ She cautiously overturned the pillow, and her lips 

parted at sight of the long, slender dark 
object lying there. 
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Me macione: 
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Back to the Basic 


HE atom, among other things, is not 

what it used to be. Science has finally 

broken that into tiny bits and found that 
it is composed of something simpler still—the 
proton. And in the educational world, amidst 
all the confusion of the 1.Q.’s, the co-efficients, 
the percentiles, complicated as these may 
sometimes seem, yet by these means we are 
seeking the root of things—the least common 
denominator, the simple, fundamental proton 
of education. 

In shorthand, too, the present tendency is 
toward the basic, the simple. The first short- 
hand system that the world knew consisted of 
a character for each word. A simple idea, 
yes, but when applied to so complex a struc- 
ture as language, the result was the antithesis 
of simplicity. Tiro, in order to report Cicero 
and the other noble Romans, must have mas- 
tered a system containing many thousands of 
separate and distinct outlines, most of them 
purely arbitrary. The tax on the memory 
must have been prodigious; and when a new 
word happened along for which he hadn't pro- 
vided, we dare say he did what many a con- 
fused student does today; he must have 
‘thought up something quickly, the first crazy 
thing that occurred to him, and trusted to 
luck to be able to read it later. 

Even many of the comparatively modern 
systems consisted for the most part of long 
lists of arbitrary forms that had to be learned 
by rote and remembered on the spur of the 
moment. A circle surrounding a dot stood for 
“in the world”; the same circle intersected by 
a horizontal line was “through the world,” and 
“wilderness” was represented by a scrambled 
group of circles resembling a badly-written 
penmanship exercise. The dominant idea was 
brevity. Fine discrimination of meaning or 
accuracy of expression was unimportant. The 
idea was the thing—and shortness of outline. 

Even in our own time, we have witnessed 
this same tendency, this eternal idea that speed 
lies in brevity. The world is still full of stu- 
dents who think that if the author of the 
system will only make his outlines brief enough 
they will become fast writers. For years, the 
outstanding attack made upon our own system 
by writers of the older systems was “your 
outlines are too long: you will never be able 


to write fast with such a system.” Even many 
of our own writers, worried by this constant 
criticism, attempted by arbitrary 
means to pare down outlines and to abbreviate 
basic characters—with results to 
their speed and accuracy. They secured great- 
er brevity of outline, but they couldn’t under- 
stand why they couldn't think of their brief out- 
lines fast enough to keep up with the speaker. 
Scientific research of recent years has con- 
vinced us of one fundamental truth concern 
ing skill. This is that under stress the mind 
will always revert to the basic. The shorthand 
outline may be brief or it may be long, but if 
it isn’t tied up with some basic root that is 
thoroughly grounded in our consciousness, it is 
useless as an adjunct of speed. And, further- 
more, there cannot be too many of these roots 
The mind is capable of learning and retaining 
many things—its capacity is unlimited—but it 
can be master of only a few at one time. Given 
time and leisure, the mind may recall things 
that have lain buried in the consciousness for 
years, but, put it under stress, and watch the 
doors of memory close tight, and all that will 
trickle out are the simple, habitual processes 
that have few roots but are deeply imbedded. 
That is why an alphabetic system of short- 
hand is capable of so much more speed than a 
system of purely arbitrary signs. A system 
based strictly upon an alphabet is naturally 
longer of outline than an undiscriminating list 
of arbitrary symbols. The system based upon 
an alphabet must conform to some principle—a 
principle that is common to all words and not 
to one or two, a principle so simple that it is 
capable of being made a deep-rooted habit, a 
habit that will assert itself no matter what the 
speed or stress may be. The alphabet is the 
common denominator in shorthand as in 
language. Instead of burdening the memory 
with thousands upon thousands of arbitrary 
characters, each one representing a word of 
itself, as do the Chinese, we store into our 
consciousness but twenty-six different forms, 
and of these our entire language is built. In 
shorthand we reduce the basic material to an 
even smaller number of distinct characters. 
Modern shorthand, following the scientific 
trend of the times, is today placing emphasis 
Brevity has its uses in a 


various 


disastrous 


upon simplicity. 
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utilitarian art such as shorthand, but experi- 
ence and research have convinced us that the 
brief outline is not necessarily the quickest. 
Certainly, as an aid to reading, the longer 
alphabetic outline, so little susceptible to dis- 
tortion, is worth a dozen hastily-written brief 
ones; but also from a strictly writing view- 
point the short outline may be the harder one 
to write fluently. The short, arbitrary outline, 
if it can be remembered at all under the stress 
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of speed, requires much greater manual pre- 
cision to write well, with a consequent slowing 
up of the hand; and to whatever extent it de- 
parts from the alphabetic base of the system, 
to that degree is it an actual obstacle to a free, 
flowing codrdination of mind and hand. The 
purely alphabetic outline, or the outline natur- 
ally abbreviated within certain definite 
alphabetic standards, is the only fast outline in 
shorthand, both to read and to write. 








—C. L. S. 
200 


The Boy Who Recommended Himself 
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November “Talent Teaser” 


T last the secret of Mona Lisa’s smile 
has been explained—such a_ simple 
trick it seems that it should have been 

discovered long ago, since Leonardo da Vinci's 
genius as a mathematician and engineer has 
been known all along! 

Borrowing da Vinci's idea of the two circles, 
we have abandoned our usual practice of cut- 


one. You can trace them both if you follow 
the broken outlines from line to line as you 
read along. In the path of these circles five 
words are entirely obliterated—art, as, of 
which, and in. With this hint you should be 
able to repair the damage done by an imag- 
inary paste pot and ink bottle carelessly set 
down on these notes. 


We wonder how many of you will succeed 
in making 100% on your transcripts. The key 
in next month’s issue will tell the tale! 


ting straight through the shorthand, and this 
time have cut two circles through the out- 


lines—a large outer one, and a smaller inner 
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Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser”’ 
SAnp SWIMMERS 


The eves of most of these sand swimmers are 


[Words incomplete in plate are given here in italics.) jaw. 
Beneath the Sahara desert sands and those of protected by very thick lids with fringe-like scales, 
Southern Caifornia live snakes that Miterally swim closing with a double surface 


in sand. For swimming purposes the loose texture The horned viper and the sidewinder living on top 
of the sand is mechanically comparable to the of the Sahara and Southwestern desert are a sort 
waters of the ocean. of first cousin to these sand swimmers. These snakes 
travel on top of the sands by “sidewinding,” which 


resembles the sidewise rolling of a screw. 


The snakes are streamlined with wedge-shaped head 
and a sharp keel or edge and a countersunk /ower 
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Enthusiasm Will Do It! 


“Every great movement in the annals of history has been the triumph of enthusiasm.” 


E had scoffed at the idea of getting 
W iste around in the terrific crowd 
certain to be found everywhere, in 
order to see any parade, no matter how im- 
pressive—and as we stood first on one foot and 
then on the other watching the colossal dem- 
onstration that was being staged in New York 
City in recognition of the N. R. A., our feet 
sO weary we were no longer able to determine 
whether we were “stepping upon or being 
stepped upon” after several hours of craning 
our necks to see what was passing, what was 
being cheered, who was cheering; and seeing, 
beheld—very weary, sometimes—men and 
women marching along singing “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here,” or “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary,” or shouting back to someone else 
in the line to “cheer up, only nine more blocks 
to go,” we pondered upon the psychological 
force that prompted people to stand for hours 
to watch 250,000 men and women on parade, 
—people whom we stumble into every day 
in our hurried excursions to and from the 
restaurants for “snacks” of food, and rub 
elbows with at the tables and in the trains! 
We saw women and children, so tired they 
snatched a bit of rest by sitting on the curb 
until some policeman came pounding up on his 
horse to frighten them out of their growth, 
staying on! fe watched hungry men and 
women, unwilling to give up their places in 
line although it was well past their dinner 
hour, buying “nice fresh sugar plums” and 
“fresh ripe peaches here, two for a nickel,” 
as the hawkers came along the fringe of the 
crowd after the arc lamps had been lighted, 
and munch them soberly—still staying on. 
Why? Because enthusiasm, which ran high 
at the outset, was now concentrated into a 
grim determination “to see it through.” 


The Enthusiasm That Wins 
Emerson said that nothing great was ever 


achieved without enthusiasm, and by that he 
meant not the effervescence of an exuberant 


Carlyle 


spirit merely, but the intense fire of determi- 
nation which inevitably results when happy 
anticipation is fanned with a consuming desire 
to accomplish. Enthusiasm is as contagious 
as the measles. The eloquence of expectation 
is half the inspiration. 

Oliver Cromwell says: “A man never rises 
so high as when he knows not whither he is 
going,” and the youthful Charles Lindbergh 
said, when he flew to France, “Let’s go.” It is 
this spirit more than anything else—character- 
istic American enthusiasm—that is “putting 
over” the experiment of the N. R. A. 

But there are two kinds of enthusiasm: The 
momentary uplift of feeling which expands 
eloquently but quickly burns down for want 
of a specific aim. This we shall call “water 
soaked” enthusiasm. The other is born of a 
determination to achieve some definite purpose 
and a just pride in its accomplishment. This 
kind of enthusiasm endures in persistent appli- 
cation until the purpose has been satisfactorily 
completed. 


Put Yourself Into Your Practice 


Almost every day brings from one to more 
letters from students and stenographers want- 
ing to know how they can write at the higher 
speeds in shorthand. By writing. 

Speaking broadly, fluency is the most impor- 
tant factor in speed, and fluency is almost 
entirely a matter of preparation. Reading in 
its prime sense is preparedness, and the best 
writers of shorthand are they who do sufficient 
reading of well-written notes. Quick firing 
depends more upon the alert finger than upon 
the hair trigger; likewise, your fluency in 
writing shorthand will be in direct ratio to 
two important conditions: Your knowledge of 
what you are going to write and your being 
accustomed to writing it. That brings us to 
another element of fluency—the ease that arises 
from much practice. Right here is where 
enthusiasm comes in. If you are enthusiastic 
about your work there is no limit to your 
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patience and endurance in practicing for the 
skill that you mean ultimately to attain. 
Knowledge of the principles of shorthand is 
essential, but skill goes beyond the mere learn- 
ing of rules: It includes the ability to “catch 
them on the fly” and apply them to the spoken 
word. 


Go To It! 


This carries us forward still another step: 
The greater number of words you have in 
your shorthand working vocabulary which can 
be recalled objectively, the more freely and 
quickly will the mind codrdinate with the hand 
on the less familiar outlines. Practice must 
be both general and specific. Do not feel dis- 
couraged if your practice of the application 
of the principles of writing seems to retard 
your fluency. You are adjured to “forget rules 
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and get something down for what is said.” 
Your attention must consciously be only on 
the subject matter you are recording, but 
unconsciously you will be attending to all the 
points of theory and technique of writing 
which have been more or less a part of your 
training. Practice, practice, practice! It is 
the best way and the only way in which you 
can build speed. 

The many beautiful and other 
prizes that are awarded by this department for 
your efficiency in practice should make it very 
easy for you to hold your initial enthusiasm 
until it has settled into an absolute power oi 
determination to do what you set out to do 
Successful preparation for doing any one job 
consists of all that a young man or young 
woman has and can put into it 
mind, you can’t fail! 


certificates 


with that in 


coo 


The New Certificate of Attainment 


A we review the work that was done in 
the Credentials Department last year, 
which resulted in the awarding of 113,993 
certificates in shorthand, in addition to 4,953 
special prizes including pins in gold, silver, 
and bronze, and other equally interesting 
awards; 4,960 medals for skill in transcrip- 
tion; 31,668 certificates in typewriting and 
3,583 pin awards—a total of more than 150,000 
awards to students of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing exclusive of those made in the O. G. A. 
Contest—we cannot help feeling that it was 
a year’s work well done: 


Final Certificate of Attainment Rounds Out 
Standard Accomplishment Program 


Besides these regular certificates and awards, 
which are the objectives that form part of 
Tue Grecc Writer’s Standard Accomplish- 
ment Program, the department issued for the 
first time last year a final large Certificate of 
Attainment to the students who qualified for 
it by winning the complete series of credentials 
in shorthand and typewriting, and it proved a 
very popular objective. We do not have the 
full count of the number of these certificates 
that have been issued to date, but we promised 
to list the names of the first fifty students to 
secure this final award. We regret that space 
did not permit our listing them in September, 
as we had originally planned. 

These first Attainment Certificate holders 
can be especially proud of their possession— 
they are personally signed by Dr. Gregg and 





are the first edition. We want particularly to 
commend those teachers whose students quali- 
fied for this award upon the strength and 
efficiency of their training course, which 
enabled the students to maintain the average 
high grades necessary for satisfactory progress 
in the work and completion of the program 
Such accomplishment is always a credit to the 
teacher, to the students, and to the school, and 
we are happy to give this recognition to it. 


First Fifty Students to Receive the Attainment 
Certificate Offered by Dr. Gregg 


Melvina Paquette, Clara Valade, Eliane Shank, Gil 
berte Bourgault, Claire Rochon, and Therese Paic- 
ment, Pensionnat N D. de Lourdes, 
Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Anne C. Kahr and Loretta B 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Maurice A. Roady, Strickler’s 
lege, Topeka, Kansas 

Lillian Hobbs and Martha Cope, High School, Guth 
rie Center, lowa 


Sturgeon 
Kirn, Saint Augustine 


Business Col- 


Te ypeka 


Etiennette Bousquin and Beatrice Breton, Holy 
Rosary School, Rochester, New Hampshire 

Therese Durette, Antoinette Durette, Angelina Val 
lee, and Laure Anna Lemaire, Holy Angels 
High School, Manchester, New Hampshire 

Maxine Sires, Leon, Iowa 

Thomas M. McAvoy, New York, N. Y. 

Lucy Manforte, Marie Drury, and Jack Forte, Darien 
High School, Darien, Connecticut 

Mary Katherine Holland, Anita 
Irene La France, Anne 
McKinnon, Antoinette Cote, and 


Morrisseau, 
Margaret 
Moore, St 


Dolores 
Zelenakas, 
Mary 


Michael’s High School, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Eloine Cook and Helen Roccaro 


Evanston, Wyoming 





wat ee 
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Mildred Mitchell, Alice Gillette, Julia Lemmons, 
Elizabeth Hall, Lillian Kittson, Lillian Jackson, 
and Mary Kathleen Tanner, St. Rose Industrial 
School, Portland, Oregon 

Doris M. Klopp, Upper Leacock High School, Bird- 
in-Hand, Pennsylvania 

Janet Capehart and Gwendolyn Harmon, Villa Grove, 
Illinois 

Elizabeth Irene McGahey and Velta M. Tompkins, 
Saint Mary’s Academy, Alexandria, Virginia 
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Beebe Moore, St. Scholastica Academy, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas 

Jeannette Reiss, Orvis Lee, Christine Dack, and 
Florence Haesemeyer, Pewaukee High School, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 

Wilma Elliott, Maplewood High School, Maplewood, 
Missouri 

Lillian Aucker, Marian Boyer, Elizabeth Brown, 
Grace Feehrer, and-+ Fay Yerger, High School, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


coo 
Vote Today! 


ERE’S a letter typical of the spirit that 

actuates O. G. A. members all over—we 
were about to say “the country,” but the 
O. G. A. has long since expanded far beyond 
our own borders! 

“To the O. G. A. Rally Contest Editor: 

“It was a very pleasant surprise to receive 
the clipping from the September Grecc 
Writer containing ‘Heigh-O for Gregg!’ 

“I am sending you another Rally Song, 
that we have tried in our schoolroom and find 
that it is a great success, and perhaps others 
will like it as well. It may be that our girls 
are supplied with an astounding amount of pep 
and vim, but be that as it may they simply 
thrive on rally songs. Let them be rally songs 
for our school, our orchestra, or any depart- 
ment in our school, they are right on the spot 
when it comes to learning them, and putting 
lots of life into them—but you should have 
heard them last night when they sang two 
songs I had written for the O. G. A.! Their 
enthusiasm surpassed all bounds, and the 
neighboring classes wondered’ excitedly, 


“‘What’s the new rally song for?’ ‘For the 
O. G. A., of course!’ came the reply, and then 
they sang all the more lustily, as if to con- 
vince outsiders of their right to sing to the 
O. G. A. 

“We now have three snappy songs that we 
will sing for any visitors to our Commercial 
Class this fall. ‘Heigh-O for Gregg,’ ‘Rah! 
Rah! for Gregg,’ and the third one, which I 
am not sending you, is a version of ‘Around 
her neck she wore a yaller ribbon.’ We do 
not know if everyone is familiar with the 
melody so we are not sending it in. 

“All the Gregg-minded ‘Roses’ of Portland 
will watch eagerly to see if this new entry is 
published, and then—we’'d sure like that beau- 
tiful dictionary ! 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Evelyn M. Glaser, 
“*4 much be-Gregged Rose.’”’ 


Well, here are the rest of the Rally Songs, 
and your votes will tell who gets that 
Dictionary. 


(See the September and October issues for Entries 1 to 12.) 


Entry No. 13 
Ran! Rau! For Greco! 
(Tune: Here Comes the Sun) 


Earnest little Greggites we—writing with a will. 

We have learned the way, you see, to write with ease 
and skill. 

Boosting Gregg with all our might—it has stood the 
test— 

Now let’s give a hearty cheer for our friend the best! 


Chorus 


Come with a shout and cheer, 
Let's give a rousin’ cheer, 
Hip, Hip, Hooray! 


Let’s flash our broadest smile, 
Right now it’s sure worth while, 
Hip, Hip, Hooray! 


We've found some real friends 

In all those hooks and blends, 
Now we're quite happy, 
Dictation’s snappy! 


Come with the singing birds, 
Shout out those lucky words, 
We're taking Gregg! 





Greggites are hand in hand, 
This is a happy band, 

Who makes it so? (speak) Mr. Gregg! 
Mr. Gregg with his funny hooks, 
And all his little crooks, 
Life’s a cheery place, 
Light your happy face, 

Rah! Rah! for Gregg! 

—Evelyn M. Glaser, Portland, Oregon. 


Entry No. 14 


A Catt ro Arms 
(Tune: The Battle Cry of Freedom) 


1. 
Let us rally round the Contest, and try to do our best, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 
We are coming from the East, we are coming from 
the West, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 


Chorus 


Those who will practice the copy each day 
Will reap in the springtime a harvest, I say; 
So rally round the Contest, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 
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2. 


We are rising to the call of the splendid O. G. A., 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory; 
We are reaching for the trophy, to carry it away, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 


Chorus 
Then work with a vim, people, work with a vim, 
And bring forth applause from our Judges so grim 
Yes, we'll rally round the Contest, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory 


Mrs. J. P. Peterson, 
Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Entry No. 15 


We're in tHE O. G. A 

(Tune: We're in the Money) 
We're in the O. G A., we're in the O. G. A., 
Our “Kays” and “Gays” are merrily swinging along 
We're in the O. G. A., we're in the O. G. A., 
Goodbye old longhand, we're through! 

You've served us long 
You'll never see a line written in longhand today, 
And when we meet our teachers, we can look 

At them all wise and say: 
‘We're in the O. G. A., we're in the O. G. A.,” 
Join now and help us keep it rolling along! 


Evelyne D. Wilker, Washington, D. C 


‘ Entry No. 16 


0. G. A 
(Tune: Old Black Joe) 


1. 
These are the days when our shorthand class is gay, 
Now we are launched on the Annual O. G. A. 


O’er all the world happy shorthand pupils say 
“We hear Miss Ulrich cordially calling: ‘O. G. A.’” 


Chorus 
We're joining, we're joining, and we practice every 
. day. 
We hope to win a trophy in the O. G. A 


> 


Gone is the gloom from our shorthand class away. 
High are our hopes as our notes improve each day. 
Now we contend shorthand study is but play 

Since we have learned the secret of the O. G. A. 


Nellie Smith, Hutchinson, Kansas 
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We Are Memeers or tue 0. G. A 


(Tune: “I May Be Gone a Long, Long Tim ) 
1 
©. G. A., we know you are true blue, 
QO. G. A., we'll always stand by you 


We will fight through thick and through thin, 
For we know that you will win 
Loyalty shall be our slogan bold 
To ever have and hold 
Chorus 
We are members of the O. G. A.—O. G. A.--O. G. A 
Big G-R-E-double G just spells out our 
And it always stands for fame 
Members will boost for you, O. G. A.-—-O. G. A 
O. G. A. 
You are the best in al! the land 
And we'll help you all we can 
For we're members of O. G. A 


name 


> 


O. G. A., unfurl your blue and white, 
O. G. A., shed forth your beacon light 

For ft guides us on our way, 
Helps us win in ev'ry fray 

Let us sing the O. G. A 
Members, your voices raise 


praise; 


Chorus 
We are members, etc 


St. Mary's Academy Seniors, O'Neill, Nebraska 


Entry No. 18 


Keer Tryine 
(Tune: Old Black Joe 


Now is the time for you to win a prize 

Greggites, we know, must all be very wise 

Come take your pen or pencil in your hand 

To form the HOOKS and CURVES and JOININGS 
of shorthand 


Chorus 
Keep trying, keep trying, for "tis the only way 
To be an honest member of our O. G. A 


> 


Vowel sounds just right and TEN-DEN blends are 
made, 

Right-motion curves be careful not to shade 

We write just so, for prizes we must win 

Try contest work at once, WIN YOUR 
PIN! 


Alice Whyte, St 


beginners, 


Michael School, 
Michigar 


Pinconning 


oO? 


November Test Material 
O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand smoothly, fluently, and correctly. 
t chapters of the Manual. 


any student who has completed the first ei 


It can be written by 
Before submitting it for the 


Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg Artists, practice the test as often as you like, com- 
paring your notes with the plate on page 157 until you have produced a copy in your best writing 


style. 


“Speaking broadly, fluency is almost entire- 
ly a matter of preparation.” In this form of 
writing as in every art, natural ease and speed 
are dependent very largely on preparation. 





Ask your teachers to criticize your notes as you practice. 


ratio to two 
knowledge of 


Your fluency will be in direct 
important conditions: Your 


what you are going to write and your being 


page 


used to writing it. (Continued on 148) 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


The voyager to Bermuda should visit the historic old ruins of 
the Powder Magazine just outside of St. George’s. Here was the 
scene of one of the most daring incidents of the War for 
American Independence,’ for it was from this British arsenal that 
Washington obtained the gunpowder to defeat the British in his 
first engagement at Bunker Hill. 

Late in 1775, a representative from Bermuda reported’ to Gen- 
eral Washington the existence of a large supply of gunpowder 
near St. George’s, then the capital of Bermuda, and arrangements 
were accordingly made by the Continental Congress to dispatch 
vessels’ to bring away these much-needed supplies. Washington 
wrote to the Bermudians appealing for their sympathy and sup- 
port, promising in his turn to use his influence with Congress so 
that the Islands “may* not only be supplied with provisions but 
experience every other mark of affection and friendship which 
the grateful citizens of a free country can bestow on its brethren 
and benefactors.” 

Already,’ Washington, then in camp at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, had made preliminary arrangements with Governor 
Cooks of Rhode Island, and a sloop had been commissioned first to 
intercept the British mail packet® off Sandy Hook, and then to 
proceed to Bermuda for the powder. But before the Rhode Island 
arrived in Bermuda, the deed had been done. On the night of 
August 14, an entertainment was given in the’ Governor’s house, 
during the course of which the keys to the powder magazine, so 
runs the tradition, were stolen from beneath the Governor’s pillow. 
Even while the entertainment was going on, the magazine* was 
entered, and hundreds of barrels of gunpowder were rolled out 
stealthily, and taken over the hill to the waiting light boats which 
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transferred their cargo to larger American vessels at anchor’ at the 
other end of the Islands. 

Evidence of the determination of the adventurers was brought 
grimly to light eighty years after the exploit by the uncovering, in 
the course of excavations, of the'’ skeleton of a man near the 


powder magazine entrance. Buttons, gold lace, spurs, and whale- 
bone riding whip indicated that he had been a French staff officer, 
probably a prisoner of war on parole in bermuda."' It is supposed 
that he made his escape with the American plundering party, but it 
is apparent that they killed him in the belief that he was spying on 


their movements. 

In November, 1775, the’* Continental Congress showed its grati- 
tude to Bermuda by permitting the yearly exportation of provisions 
which the Bermudians were sorely in need of. Other privileges were 
extended to Bermuda, such as’ the permission for Bermudian 
vessels to enter American ports and the exemption of Bermuda 
ships from capture by American privateers. 

There is little doubt that certain Bermudian officials themselves’ 
conspired in the undertaking. Records still exist showing that the 
Bermuda assembly authorized an examination of the copperage of 
the gunpowder barrels, presumably in anticipation of the raid. 
The’ name of Tucker, an old and honored one in the Islands to this 
day, appears frequently in the correspondence, and it is known that 
Henry Tucker, a prominent Bermudian of the time was a school 
fellow’® of Washington’s in Virginia. It was perhaps through this 
source that Washington first learned of the need for provisions 
that faced the Bermudians, which in turn suggested the possibility 
of an exchange” of food for munitions. 

This debt to Bermuda, itself once a part of Washington’s native 
state, Virginia, is one not sufficiently recognized in the United 
States. The magnificent old chambers of" the magazine still stand, 
and were in actual use until 1933, when the Washington Conference 
curtailed the importance of Bermuda as a naval base. (3745 
strokes) 
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(Continued from page 145) This gives rise to 
the second great element of fluency—the ease 
that arises from much writing. To know what 
you want to make can do you no good with- 
out your making it. Therefore, I say to you, 
write, write, then—write some more! 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 
accuracy of writing will tell the story for you—and 
your ability to set up a piece of matter attractively— 
margins even and copy well balanced. 

The copy for the test we are leaving to you to select 
this month—about 250 words, if prose, or about 24 
lines single space, if you choose a poem. Here is a 
chance to type out your favorite November selection in 
your very best style and submit it for the Junior 
certificate. 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. certificates and have 
P d the petent Typing Speed Test at 40 words 
a minute. Arrange the following matter on two sheets, 
tabulating alphabetically the list of articles that may 
be sent by parcel post instead of listing them as given 
in the copy. The list should be tyoed as page 2 of the 
test. Supply a suitable title, and correct the wording 
of the fourth paragraph of page 1 to make proper 
reference to the appended list. 





The parcel post service offers a rapid, safe, 
and economical method of shipping. An al- 
most unlimited variety of commodities, weigh- 
ing up to 70 pounds to and from all zones, may 
be shipped and received by this service. 

A wide range of shapes and sizes of pack- 
ages may be sent, measuring as much as 100 
inches in length and girth combined. In 
measuring a parcel post container or any other 
article, the length is measured as the greatest 
over-all length and the girth is measured 
around the largest portion of the article or 
container. 

These new increases in the limits of size and 


All club test ers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
: > in meheass abater ony a oud as membership tests until December 25, 1933.) 


accuracy in making out certificates. 





O. A. T. 


Bleanor Mayer, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Gold Pin 
Isabel Lewis, Technical High 


Fountain Pen 


Arline Burns, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlotte Lewis, Drexel In- 

stitute, Philadelphia, 


Sempaaee School, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota 
Pencil Joyce Parr, High School, 


Maumee, Ohlo 

Raymond H. Munroe, High 
School, Campbellton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 

Emily Maris, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Frances Wallbank, Crawford 
Community High School, 
Arma, Kansas 

Evelyn Hoskin, High School, 
Butte, Montana 
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weight permit the use of parcel post for a 
large variety of articles which formerly ex- 
ceeded the limits. 

Among the articles now being handled as 
parcel post are the following: Automobile 
parts, dry goods, ice cream freezers, roofing 
material, automobile tires, earthenware, ice 
jugs, rope (coiled), bathroom scales, electric 
fans, kegs, rugs, beach hampers, end tables, 
lamps, stoves (oil or gas), beach umbrellas, 
floor lamps and shades, liquids, sprinkling 
cans, book racks, folding chairs, machinery 
parts, suit cases, bottles, furniture (small), 
metal tables, thermos jugs, brooms, garden 
showers, milk cans, tile tables, camp stoves, 
garden tools, mirrors, tool chests, carpet 
sweepers, globe and pedestal, mops, trunks, 
card tables, golf bags and clubs, mower sickles, 
typewriters, clothes baskets, hammocks, oil 
(in drum), vacuum cleaners, crated articles, 
heavy hardware, paints, wash tubs, curtain 
poles, hose (coiled), radios, window screens, 
radio tubes, wooden boxes. 

Safe transportation is provided. Locked 
canvas sacks are used, which protect contents 
against depredation and prevent damage in 
bad weather. 

For rush orders use the Special Delivery 
Service, which provides the same expeditious 
handling as letter mail, with immediate deliv- 
ery by messenger at destination. The fees are 
reasonable, 15¢ to 35¢ according to weight. 
Special Handling provides the same rapid 
transportation, but without immediate delivery 
by messenger at destination. The fees are 10¢ 
to 20¢ according to weight. 

The parcel post insurance protects mailers 
from loss by rifling or damage. The C.O.D. 
service permits selling by mail, at a minimum 
of expense, a wide variety of merchandise. 

The Special Delivery, Special Handling, In- 
surance, and C.O.D. fees are in addition to 
the regular postage. 

More than 1,000,000,000 parcels transported 
in the mails of the United States every year. 
More than 126,000,000 are insured. More than 
46,000,000 are sent C.O.D. 


and insure 






Awards 


Helen Sansoucy, Mount Car 
mel School, Willimansett, 
Massachusetts 

Inez Ehlers, High School, 
Manning, Iowa 

Gladys Biberfeld, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Stewart Fedigan, High School, 
Rensselaer, New York 

c. K. Liu, Hung Te Com- 
mercial School, Tientsin, 
North China 

Ethel Eichelberger, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Silver Pin 


Anna Koehler, Institute of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Hazel Crume, St. Rose In- 
dustrial School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Dorothy Colvin, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Elizabeth Hibberd, St. Vin- 
cent’s Commercial School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mary Martin, High School, 
Albuquerque, New Merico 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Octavia sought Teddy, with battle in her eye. 
held Mr. Bannister's letter in her hand. He 
knew the game was up. 
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(Cont’d from page 148) 

Mary Knobling, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum - 
bus, Ohio 

Clifton Pickering, High 
School, Midwest, Wyoming 

Esther Niemi, High School, 
Juneau, Alaska 

Manuel Iskowitz, High 
School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 

Dorothy J. Brookes, St. 
Xavier's Academy, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 


Bronze Pin 


Marie-Jeanne Chamberland, 
St. Michael's Academy, 
Chatham, New Brunswick 

Jennie Travers, Hitcheock 
Free Academy, Brimfield, 
Massachusetts 

Evelyn Miller, Salisbury 
High School, Lakeville, 
Connecticut 

Virginia Hyndsman, Star of 
the Sea Academy, Long 
Branch, New Jersey 

Hudson Pilisworth, Oshawa 
Missionary College, Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada 

Frances Mc Bride, 
Commercial School, 
Orange, New Jersey 

Dorothy Forrer, High School, 
Apple Creek, Ohi!o 

Marian Checkon, Wilkes- 
Barre Business College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl 
vania 

Laurette Robitaille, Salisbury 
High School, Lakeville, 
Connecticut 

Ray Randolph, High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Holy Name 
East 


Fountain Pen 


Alice Brown, High School, 
Hempstead, New York 
Donna Baltes, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan 


Pearl Pin 


Kimiyo Yamane, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Lucile Noble, Senior High 
School, Yakima, Wash- 
ington 

Delphine Doherty, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Emerald Pin 


Dorothy Ulrich, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, 
Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth Bowman, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


Gold Pin 


Mary Cantwell, Providence 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mary G. Burik, Marywood 
College, Seranton, Penn- 
sylvania 

John Costanzo, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Dela- 


ware 
Betty Bender, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri 
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Clara Kristol, High School, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Inez Sechtem, Rural High 
School, Dorrance, Kansas 

Rita MeDonald, St. Mary's 
Academy, Dover, New 
Hampshire 

William J. Dillon, Pacific 
Audit School of Business, 
San Francisco, California 

Winifred Thomas, High 
School, Radnor, Ohio 

Rema Walters, High School, 
Weiser, Idaho 

Valeria Bigos, Mt. St. 
Florence Business School, 
Peekskill, New York 

NorVal Dostal, High School, 
Dodge, Nebraska 

Frances K. Gross, Helen 
Moore Hoffman Secretarial 
School, Reading, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Cleta Mauk, Senior High 
School, Arkansas City, 
Kansas 

Veronica Petersen, High 
School, Lead, South Dakota 

Josephine McAnulty, High 
School, Sutter, California 

Catherine Quade, High School, 
Gillett, Wisconsin 

Felicie DeGruy, Saint 
Francis Xavier's Academy, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Betty Barnes, High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Stella Semperkiewicz, High 
School, Garfield, New Jersey 

Dorothea Lioyd, High School, 
Radnor, Ohio 

Martha Murdock, High School, 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Verna Ivarson, Township 
High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 


O. G. A. 


Louisa Wurst, High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania 
Dorothy Fulurder, John Har- 
ris High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth Klein, High 
School, Steelton, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Roxy Gray, Central High 
School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Maxine Pitzer, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 


Silver Pin 


Eleanor Hayes, High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Ellen M. Eberhardt, Sophie 
Breggs, Evelyn Augustin and 
Dorothy Ligman, Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin 

Jertrude Hackett, High 
School, Brunswick, Maine 

Pauline Daniel, Washington 
Rural High School, Bethel, 
Kansas 

Charlotte Carey, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, 
Angeles, California 

Genevieve Gunkel and Elmer 
Taylor, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gladys Jensen, High School, 
Metuchen, New Jersey 

Elizabeth Dillman, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Josephine Sabol, High School, 
Monessen, Pennsylvania 


Los 


Waneta Fetty, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Edna May Cassidy, St. 
Joseph School, Union City, 
New Jersey 

Alice Chin, Beth Rice and 
Anthony Medina, High 
School, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia 

Joyce Parr, High School, 
Maumee, Ohio 

Gilbert Mrazik, High School, 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Marguerite Oye, High School, 
Columbia Heights, Minne- 


sota 

Ethel Hood, High School, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Claire D. Flynn, St. Peter 
Commercial School, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey 

John Feehan, Catholic Insti- 
tute, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Elizabeth Myers, High School, 
Rensselaer, New York 

Margaret Knutson, Senior 
High School, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Rena Clace, High School, 
Springfield, Vermont 

Freda Shuman, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Barbara Zerr, St. Anthony's 
School, Seattle, Washington 

Gwendolin Searing, P. A. 
School of Business, San 
Francisco, California 

Ismay Cupidore, Y. W. C. A 
Business School, New 
York, New York 

Anna Little, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsylvania 


Awards 


Frances Cavis, Central High 
School, Hancock, Michigan 

Stella Goldblum, Langley 
Junior High School, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Alice I. Dunlap, High 
School, Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania 

Golda Cooper, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 

George Tennant, Beall High 
School, Frostburg, Mary- 
land 

Eleanor M. Chandler, 
School, Marblehead, 
Massachusetts 

Irvin J. Osterday, Purcell 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Clara Soprano, High School, 
Sayre, Pennsylvania 

Mary Bednar, High School, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Olga Balysh, High School, 
New Brighton, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Dorothy Campbell, Los An- 
geles High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Theresa Gousse, Lawrence 
High School, Fairfield, 
Maine 

Ethel Byram, Central High 
School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Pauline O'Leary, High School, 
Benson, Minnesota 

Laurene Bounds, Western 
State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


High 
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Anna T. Beote and Louise M. 
Muleahy, St. Mary's Com- 
mercial School, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Rita Lesmerises, Holy Angels 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Margaret Boyer, St. Charles’ 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary O'Donnell, High School, 
Somerville, New Jersey 

Alice Black, St. Charles 
School, Amherst, Nova 
Scotia 

Mary F. Bohan and Germaine 
G. Bernard, High School, 
Dover, New Hampshire 

Paul Busch and Ada Schmidt, 
High School, Mason City, 
lowa 

Marjorie Morton, High School, 
Monroe City, Missouri 

Orsolina Di Michele, Sacred 
Heart Commercial School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Sadie Shiskin, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Elizabeth Hiltner, Tri-State 
University, Toledo, Ohio 

Mae Fogel, High School, 
Manhasset, New York 

Mary G. Yoder, Lebanon 
Business College, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania 

Koon Wai Ching, High 
School, Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii 

Frances Gunterman and Leo- 
cadia Vasilauskas, Catholic 
High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Charles Simma, Senior High 
School, Maplewood, Missouri 


Bronze Pin 


Dorothy Furtick, High School, 
Salina, Kansas 

Selma Lee, High School, 
Benson, Minnesota 

Dorothy Winkelman, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Mabel Brauner and Lillian 
Hodges, The Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan 

Mildred Sims, North Fulton 
High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Abe Rini, High School, Wells- 
ville, Ohio 

Annette St. Pierre, St. 
Joseph Academy, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Lois A. Persons, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Marie Straatmann, St. 
Francis Borgia School, 
Washington, Missouri 

Henrietta A. Trask, Wil- 
liams High School, Oakland, 
Maine 

Regina Kosinski and Ruth 
Rome, High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Marian Molmen, High School, 
Sheldon, Iowa 

Ruth Lace, Shore High 
School, Euclid, Ohio 

Arlene Parish, High School, 
Manning, Iowa 

Mary Carroll, High School, 
Dickinson, North Dakota 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The Personal Touch 


By Cuaries E_sert Ruopes 
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[This article has been adapted from “Effective Expression” to be read by any student who has completed the 
Eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 





The Story of Shorthand 


The fascinating history of shorthand is being retold by Dr. Gregg in the current issues 
of Tue Business Epucation Worip. This will be welcome news to many of our readers who 
were disappointed in not being able to secure the old Greco Writers in which Dr. Gregg's 
first “Short History of Shorthand” appeared some years ago. The September and October 
installments tell of Shorthand Twenty Centuries Ago, the November Business EpucaTtion 


Worwp takes it down to its use in the early Church, and the story continues in the coming 
numbers. 
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Manipulating the King’s English 


Brevity and Lucidity Are Our Best Word-Soldiers When There Is a Dress 
Parade 


Says 


(A reprint by permission from 


NLESS we are adept at “making 
signs” to those with whom we would 
communicate, we must make our 


the spoken word; and 
shades of 


thoughts known by 
happy is he who employs 
rhetoric as will dodge all colloquialisms as one 
would the shadows. 

In case of the written word—‘putting our 
word-soldiers on dress parade”—let us re- 
member brevity and clearness: 

“If I am ever obscure in my expression, 
do not fancy that therefore I am deep. If | 
were really deep, all the world would under- 
stand,” says Charles Kingsley. 

“Clear writers, like clear fountains,” says 
Walter Savage Landor, “do not seem so deep 
as they are.” 


such 


We are all familiar with the story of the 
editor who, in returning a long manuscript, 
enclosed the terse note: 

“Boil it down, story of creation of the world 
told in 80 words.” 

The lovesick swain caught the spirit of this 
brevity when he poured out his soul in a note 
of two words: 

“Dear Mary: 

Will you?” 

To which Mary replied with equal direct- 
ness : 

“Dear James: 

T will.” 

When there had been a mild mutiny in Gen- 

eral Grant’s army, and the soldiers were later 


ALAN Moore Rosinson 


‘The Dearborn Independent 


assembled expecting a reprimand, in walked 
the General with boots and spurs, and a red 
bandana around his neck. The assembly was 
hushed in expectancy. Grant stepped forward 
on the platform: 

“Go to your quarters!” 
his effective four-word speech was ended 


he commanded, and 


ae ay 


Arlo Bates, in his “7alks on Writing Eng- 
lish,” gives this illustration of the suppression 
of nonessentials : 

“Water having been brought, 
ing to Miss Corelli (in Barabbas), 
ceeded : 

“Slowly lowering his hands, he dipped them 
in the shining bowl, rinsing them over and 
over again in the clear, cold element, which 
sparkled in its polished receptacle like an opal 


Pilate, accord 
thus pro 


against the fire.” 

The Bible finds it possible to say all of this 
that is necessary in the words: 

“Pilate took water, and washed his hands.” 

Why wander into the mazes of : 

“This is the edifice that was 
constructed by a gentleman commonly known 
by the name of Jack,” where, “This is the 
house that Jack built” answers our purpose 
better and is far more direct? 

As a former teacher of English, the 
has found it possible to speak correct English 
the year round without resort to slang or catch 
phrases for clarity or emphasis. There are, 
however, those who still maintain the latter of 
the following phrases is more effective: 


erected and 


writer 
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“Mademoiselle, your charms are irresistible! 
I love you ww 

“Gee! Kid! I’m stuck on you!” 

The raw “aunt” and “bath” of the Middle 
West find strange contrast to the proper 
“aunt” and “t ’ of Boston. 

The expres! of the American cowboy on 
leaving a casuaPacquaintance : 

“Good-bye, I hope I shall strike you again 
some time,” recalls the friendly retort of a 
visitor in the city to the street car conductor 
who had gotten chummy with him: 

“T hope I run across you again some time.” 

“Not if I see you coming first!” 

“I calculate he won't show up,” says the 
vernacular of the Southwest. 

“I presume he will not appear,” says the 
proper New Englander. We stop (come to a 
standstill) at a street crossing, but we stay 
(dwell) at a hotel. Why put a “chew” in 
con-grat-u-late, a “jew” in ed-u-cate, a “toot” 
in in-sti-tute (tewt), a “doo” in dew, when their 
proper pronunciations are more beautiful ? 

“That was a good take off we saw at the 
theater,” you say, meaning, of course, “a good 
imitation.” The sophisticated “I will give your 
proposition a write-up” is relieved by the un- 
sophisticated “I will write a description of 
your proposition.” 

Let us not give the lie to civ-il-i-za-tion, and 
let us en-u-mer-ate and never “en-oo-merate” : 


and leave the high out of hi-poc-ri-sy, and not 
forget there are four syllables in temp-er-a- 
ment and temp-er-a-ture. 

To be correct we say: 

“She was en-rap-tured (tewred not choord) 


scene.” “His fa-mil-iar(yar)-i-ty 
“He was cov-et-ous (tus not 


with the 
was obnoxious.” 
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chus) of the cou-pons (koo not kew), but 
was too cour-te-ous (kur not core) to ask 
for them.” 

Have you ever tried eliminating the modify- 
ing adverbs, “very, very,” leaving your sen- 
tence to stand out clearly alone, “That was 
good”? Similarly, have you familiarized your- 
self with the meaning of the words, “wonder- 
ful” and “grand,” and do you use these with 
caution born of a desire to give just the right 
shade of meaning? 

The most ungrammatical 
uttered, “Js them sheeps yourn?” is eu- 
phoniously substituted by the correct, “Are 
those sheep yours?” 

Col’umn = (kol’um, never kolyum nor 
kolume) does not find a comparison in 
volume, which is properly “ume” at the end. 

Learn to place every word where it belongs 
in a sentence: 

“She was going only to the store,” means 
she was going to the store and nowhere else. 

“She only went to the store,” means she 
and no one else went to the store. 

“She went to the store only,” has the same 
meaning as the first sentence. 

“My only object is to warn you,” means 
the object I have is to warn you. 

“My object is to warn you only,” means 
to warn you alone, and not someone else. 

To return to directness of expression 

“I prefer the kaleidoscopic aggressiveness of 
this metropolitan city to the somewhat sopor- 
ific influence of a somnolent town,” is far more 
clearly expressed in: 

“T like this city. Its industry and progress 
appeal to me. Small towns are too quiet.” 

How do you manipulate the king’s English? 


sentence ever 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 152) Rose Friedland, State Col 
lege, Kent, Ohio 


Marjorie Hilborn and Hollis 


The State 
lowa 


Ariel Swordes, 
University of lowa, 


City, lowa Stephanie Rycerz, St. Joseph 


Stella Bianco, Heald College, 


Ethel Brandt, High School, 
Roseau, Minnesota 

Arleta Peterson, Florence 
Simi and Wilma Cochran, 
High School, Santa Cruz, 
California 

Carmen Sanchez, High School, 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 

Helmut Pehl, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis 
consin 

Ralph Anderson, Snow Col 
lege, Ephraim, Utah 

Betty Stechschulte, High 
School, Maumee, Ohio 

Margaret V. Anderson, Mar- 
garet Morrison, Carnegie 
College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Luella Voight, Central High 
School, Flint, Michigan 

Gladys Muckendorfer, High 
School, Dodge, Nebraska 

Mary Jackson, High School, 
Metuchen, New Jersey 

Virginia Boyles, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Hazel Wattelet, High School, 
Louisville, Colorado 

Gladys Pieper, High School, 
Mitchell, Nebraska 

Elsie Marie Gormen, Mary 
land Park High School, 
Seat Pleasant, Maryland 

Rose Bowman, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvanis 

Margaret Moore and Frances 
Stevens, Junior College. Los 
Angeles, California 

Mildred Marshall, Shore High 
School, Euclid, Ohio 

Viola Dunning, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Eleanore Krause, Chadsey 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Grayce Hegg. High School 
New Rockford, North 
Dakota 

Lorraine Hoffmann, High 
School, Antigo, Wisconsin 

Edna Medosch, Gertrude 
Hart and Elisabeth Goh 
Our Lady of the Angels High 
School, St. Bernard, Ohio 

Kathryn Link, Junior College, 
Glendale, California 

Virginia Davis, High School, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsy! 
vania 

Vivian A. Bruns, Community 
High School, Hammond 
Illinois 

Ruth Sellick, Whitehorne 
High School, Verona, New 
Jersey 

Violet Tenney, High School, 
Littleton, New Hampsh re 

Dorothy Anstine, Thompson 
College, York, Pennsyl 
vania 

Leo McMahon, High School 
Richmond, Vermont 

Marion Rapley, High School 
El Paso, Texas 

Mary Elizabeth Philpott, 
High School, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Cletus Frietch, Purcell High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Betty Martin, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Les 
Angeles, California 

Letha Darby, High School, 
Trenton, Nebraska 

Harold Kiyohiro, St 
College, Honolulu, 


Louis 
Hawaii 


San Jose, California 


Lizardi, High School, 
Puerto Rico 


Luis 
Caguas, 

Woodrow Cooper, High School, 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


School, Hammond. Indiana 
Ella Czeschin, High School, 
Lexington, Missouri 
Dorothy Dickinson, State 
Teachers’ College, Fred 
ericksburg, Virginia 


Plate for O. G. A. Test 


Mary Moran, St. John’s High 
School, Pittston, Pennsy! 
vania 

Ora B. De Vilbiss, High 
School, Three Rivers, 
Michigan 

Henrietta Steinbrunn, High 
School, Pitcairn, Pennsy! 
vania 

Mary Alma Nettles, Baton 
Rouge Business College. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


4 


A) 


¢ 
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Verna La Fayette, High School, 
East Syracuse, New York 
Julie Winsor, High School, 
Sherrill, New York 

Anna E. Buran, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn 
New York 

Margaret Ayers 
Salem, Oregon 

Ethel D. Thompson, Porter 
Township High School 
Reinerton, Pennsylvania 


High School 


Martin, High School, Salem, 
Oregon . 

Eleanor Dgpb!. Indiana State 
Teachers’ College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Julia Robinson, High School, 
Grandville, Michigan 

Hazel Charette, Maine School 
of Commerce, Portland, 
Maine 

Rose Nealon, Marywood Col 
lege, Seranton, Pennsylvania 

Josephine Nozza, Angelina 
Sisbarro and Rudolph Graf, 
Robert Treat Junior High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Violet Hoffman, High School 
Fortuna, California 

Margaret Sachs, High School, 
Berwick, Pennsylvania 

Helen Schroeder, Central 
High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Marjorie Eastland, High 
School, Marblehead, Mas 
sachusetts 

Margaret Cameron, High 
School, Mount Hope, West 
Virginia 

Daisy McKibben, High School 
Juneau, Alaska 

Theresa Brown, St 
Convent, Baltimore, 
land 

Genevra Fairbanks, 
Dame High School, 
cinnati, Obie 

Phyllis Trino 
Angel School, Troy, 
York 

Ethel Boyer, Proviso High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

Evelyn M. Gotlen, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Melba Robinson, High School, 
San Fernando, California 

Adele Jadot, High School, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

Beatrice R. Will, Central 
Catholic High School, To 
ledo, Oh'‘o 

Erna Hassler, 
School, East 
Jersey 

Jean Brannan, High School, 
Stamford, Connecticut 

Esther Anita LaRocca 
School, Millburn, New 
Jersey 

Erma Hamilton, High School, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Norma Gallo and Dorothy 
Gantner, St. Mary's High 
School, Columbus, Ohle 

Aina Erikkila, High School 
Rahway, New Jersey 

Grace Berry, Senior High 
School, Yakima, Washing 
ton 

Bertha Bevins, High School 
Scotia, New York 

Eleanor Smith, Lew Wallace 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Amelia Flere, High School, 
McDonald, Ohio 

Louis Klepac, St. John Nep 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Avis Risdall, Mitchell Busi 
ness College, Mitchell, 
South Dakota 

Edna Mae Graham 
School, Franklin 
sylvania 

Smith, Massey Busi 

College, Houston 


Paul's 
Mary 


Notre 
Cin- 


Guardian 
New 


Berkeley 


Orange, New 


High 


High 
Penn 


Isabel 
ness 
Texas 

Elsie Baer, High &chool 
East Hartford, Connecticut 
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More Speed Pointers 


From “Gregg Speed Building” 


[One of cach pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one 
as you read along. This article is adapted to the vocabulary of all students who 
have completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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simultaneously artistic 


developing 
reputation 
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Success was never easy and never will be anywhere or at any time. If success were 
easy it would not be worth having, once attained, nor if it could be rapidly 


achieved would it have any worth. Edward W. Bok 
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he SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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Choosing a Notebook 


HE choosing of a notebook is quite as 

exacting a problem as the choosing of 

a pen, especially to the shorthand re- 
porter. To the office stenographer, almost any 
kind of notebook will serve if the paper is not 
too coarse and the ruling is properly spaced 
for the style of shorthand that he or she uses, 
for average notetaking, at a hundred words a 
minute or less, presents no mechanical prob- 
lem that is not taken care of by the ordinary, 
everyday ten-cent notebook. 


Not So Simple for Reporters 


The however, does not find the 
matter quite so simple. He requires a book, 
in the first place, properly ruled, not only 
horizontally but vertically as well, to care for 
his indications of question and answer, coun- 
sel and witness and court. He may require 
the book ruled for one column of writing, or 
two columns to the page, depending upon his 
particular writing habits and the type of work 
he does. Reporters in this respect are a bit 
temperamental, creatures of habit who have 
become so accustomed to one type of ruling 
that it worries them to be forced to work with 
another ; but, then, they very frequently work 
under great stress and they are to be pardoned 
this display of temperament when the matter 
may mean so much in the way of accuracy 
and conservation of energy. 


reporter, 


Points to Look For 


Ruling, however, is only one of many con- 
siderations that the reporter must take into 
account in choosing his notebook. Quality of 
paper, the finish of the paper, the opaqueness 
of it, and its rate of absorption; the tendency 
of the book to lie flat or to bulge; the quality 
of the binding—these all are important things 
to the reporter. It is well for the young reporter 
to acquaint himself with the points for and 
against a reporting notebook, exactly as he 
does with regard to a fountain pen. A satis- 
factory notebook, one that is adapted to his 
style of writing and the pen that he uses, will 


often mean the difference between an accurate 
transcript and an indifferent one. 


Let us consider the major points, one by one. 
Kind of Paper 


First, paper. The paper should be such that 
the minimum of friction will be generated by 
the movement of the pen across the sheet. A 
hard surface is desirable, since such a surface 
will resist the penpoint and prevent it, under 
ordinary pressure, from digging into the sur- 
face of the paper and “scratching.” A 
paper is not well adapted to reporting uses, 
where frequently under stress the reporter will 
bear down more than necessary and pick up 
the fibres of the paper, with a consequent loss 
of speed and temper 


sott 


Bond 


A bond paper is, all things considered, the 
best writing paper for the reporter. There 
are some drawbacks to the bond which should 
be considered and avoided wherever possible 
in the choosing of a notebook, but its advan 
tages far outweigh its few disadvantages. In 
no case should the reporter 
called a coated paper. This type of paper is 
basically softer than the bond and, however 
fine or smooth the finish or coat that is given 
it in the process of manufacture, it will “give” 
under pressure of the sharp penpoint. It is 
not basically hard enough to make an ideal 
paper for reporting purposes, but its greatest 
fault is its tendency to shed its coat, which 
comes off in tiny particles and clogs the pen- 
point. Thus, if you find that your pen grows 
thick at the point with small dust-like parti- 
cles, the chances are that you are using a 
coated paper. 

Choose a bond paper by all means, but in 
doing so it is well to understand the good 
points to look for and those that should be 
avoided. One annoying peculiarity of bond, 
in the cheaper and sometimes in the better 
grades, is its lack of uniformity of surface 
The reporter may use notebook after notebook 
of the same lot and find the paper everything 
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that he desires, then suddenly he will strike a 
notebook all of the sheets of which—or, it 
may be, half of them—will be soft and 
“scratchy.” Or, in the middle of a notebook 
he will run across “bad” sheets in the very 
center of a run of good ones. It is infrequent 
in a high-grade bond that both sides are bad, 
but it is nothing unusual to find one side of 
the paper consistently good and the other side 
bad. Therefore, in choosing your notebook, 
don’t be satisfied to write on one or two pages 
before making your decision. “Try both sides 
of the sheet; go to the middle of the book, and 
to the back, trying both sides each time. Bet- 
ter yet, purchase a dozen books if, upon first 
examination, they appear to be satisfactory, 
but defer your final judgment until you have 
had an opportunity to pass upon their uni- 
formity of writing surface. 


Trans parence 


Bond is always more or less transparent. 
The harder the paper and the finish, the more 
transparent it will be. It could be made more 
opaque by the inclusion, in manufacture, of a 
larger soda content, but soda, while it gives 
opacity, softens up the fibres and makes the 
paper less desirable as a reporting instrument. 
A slight transparence is not serious enough to 
cause the reporter any annoyance, yet in the 
choice of a notebook, this characteristic should 
be taken into account. As a practical matter, 
select if you can a heavier paper than is nor- 
mally used for ordinary writing purposes since 
the heavier the paper, the greater its opacity. 
A sixteen- or eighteen-pound paper is service- 
able enough for ordinary writing purposes, but 
the ideal reporting paper should be somewhere 
between twenty and twenty-four pounds. Paper 
heavier than that—twenty-four pounds—might 
be too stiff for quick manipulation, but that 
weight is opaque enough for all practical 


purposes. 


Absorption 


A hard paper with a smooth writing surface 
will naturally resist ink more than a soft paper, 
so this presents another problem to the re- 


porter. A hard finish is unquestionably best 
for fast writing, causing a minimum of fric- 
tion between pen and paper, but it is not de- 
sirable to have the ink lie wet on the page, to 
blot or blur as the leaf is turned over against 
the preceding page. On the other hand, a soft 
paper will absorb the ink quickly, but this is 
of little advantage to the reporter if his speed 
is retarded by the inevitable friction between 
the penpoint and a soft, absorbent paper, and 
the continual picking up of its fibers. As between 
the two extremes, he can afford to take a chance 
on the drying qualities of the hard or glossy 
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surface for the added speed and lack of writing 
effort that he will gain in the use of such a 
surface. A compromise between the two ex- 
tremes is frequently desirable, and possible. 


Seasoning 


Another item that it is important to con- 
sider with regard to the choice of a writing 
paper is seasoning. Many students or young 
writers will observe that there are days when 
their pen will skim easily over the notebook 
with very little exertion, while at other times 
they will feel as though they were pushing a 
plow rather than a pen. Often, of course, this 
will be due to inconsistency of finish in the 
same netebook, but more frequently this con- 
dition is the result of a change of weather. 
In the summer time, when the humidity is 
high, the paper will absorb the moisture in 
the air and become soft and dull, particularly 
bond, which depends for its writing surface 
upon compactness of fibre and seasoning. The 
harder the finish, the more impervious to 
moisture will it be; but even the best finish 
at times will change slightly in moist, humid 
weather. Therefore, on these hard, trying 
days, when things are not going well and you 
are not certain whether to blame it on the pen 
or the .:otebook, look out the window and ob- 
serve the weather, or glance at the calendar to 
see whether it’s the dry or the humid season 
of the year, before you blame the paper en- 
tirely. This is a condition over which the re- 
porter has no control, but he can choose a 
paper, if he is careful, that will resist these 
climatic changes, even if it is not possible en- 
tirely to overcome them. 


How’s Your Book? 


A well-seasoned paper is a paper that has 
had all the moisture content squeezed and 
baked out of it, either in the process of 
manufacture, or by the more natural process 
of evaporation as the paper is allowed to 
“age.” Some day, as an experiment, look 
around in the attic for one of the old note- 
books that you stored away two or three years 
before; take it down to your desk and try 
your pen on it again. The chances are you 
will find it so superior to the same kind of 
notebook you are using today that you will 
wonder if the manufacturer isn’t turning out 
an inferior product these days. No, it is not 
the manufacturer’s fault; he is making the 
same notebook now as he made then, but 
Nature has taken a hand and made it a better 
notebook than the manufacturer with his arti- 
ficial methods could possibly make. Lying in 
the dry attic, sheltered from most of the 
moisture and climatic conditions, the paper 
has completely dried out and its tiny fibres, 
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Defendant’s Bill of Particulars on Counterclaim 


(The same style of set-up is to be used for the formal heading as appeared in the Summons in September) 











relieved of all moisture, have shrivelled to- 
gether into a hard, compact mass, presenting 
an ideal surface for the pen to glide over. 


Binding 


The ideal binding of a notebook is one that 
will keep the leaves together and not permit 
them to fall or be pulled out under rough han- 
dling; and one that will allow the leaves to 
present a perfectly flat writing surface at all 
times. The ordinary stitched binding will 
cause the leaves to bulge, and a bulgy book is 
certainly not conducive to speed. It is impos- 
sible to avoid this fault in such a book, how- 
ever. 
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A better type of binding is the so-called 
perforated or “pad” binding, which consists of 
a process of perforating the top of each leaf 
and binding them together with a more or less 
elastic glue. The perforations permit a large 
degree of flexibility, which largely overcomes 
the bulging tendency, and lets the leaf lie 
reasonably flat. The advantages of this type 
of binding are offset, however, by the tendency 
of the leaves to fall out. In time the glue 
dries out, becomes brittle, and the leaves drop 
out, often as they are being turned. As be- 
tween the stitched binding and the perforated 
binding, naturally the latter is to be preferred 
by the reporter, but in choosing a notebook, 
look closely to the glue of the binding. Turn 
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the pages over, throughout the book. If they 
turn freely and quietly, the glue is still elastic. 
If there is an observable crackling, it indicates 
that the glue has already dried and cannot be 
trusted to hold the leaves in place. 


A New Binding That Can Be Recommended 


Recently a new type of binding has appeared, 
the spiral binding. This consists of a ring-like 
wire that coils through perforations in the end 
of the leaves of the notebook, in many respects 
resembling a loose-leaf binding, but differing 
in that it is a permanent binding. Though 
new on the market, this type of binding has 
already proved itself ideally adapted to the 
reporting notebook. The leaves turn easily, 
they lie absolutely flat, from the first to the 
last page of the book; and they won't fall out, 
even with the roughest usage. 
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Few young reporters give the attention to 
the selection of a notebook that they accord to 
the choice of a pen, but it is a matter that 
should be gone into with the same care and 
attention. Oftentimes, when the going seems 
difficult and the pen seems harder than ever 
to push across the paper, the pen is imme- 
diately blamed, when in reality it is the note- 
book that is at fault. 

As a final concrete suggestion, this writer 
unqualifiedly recommends the new “Standard 
Reporter’s Notebook.” This is the spiral- 
bound notebook to which reference has already 
been made; its leaves are of 24-pound bond; 
and it is especially ruled for the Gregg re- 
porter. By exhaustive tests in actual work, 
this writer has found its finish and writing 
surface ideally adapted to fast and accurate 
reporting. 

—C. L. Swem 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933 


Of Tue Greco Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1933 


State of New York } 
County of New York f ** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Guy S. 
“Fry, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
Tue Greco Waiter and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Guy S. 
Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, 
President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice President, 270 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Edmund 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
months preceding the date shown above is........... 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


Gregg, 2500 


Guy S. Fry 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
of September, 1933. 
[Seal.] 


Harriet P. Banker 


(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
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